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AGRICULTURAL. a fine light soil, which we deem’ important to the 
suceéssful vegetation of all seeds. 

Your correspondent inquires how chesnuts should 
_be sown. We have never sown any, for we have 


a plenty of the timber without, and a prospect with 


For the New England Farmer. 


FOREST TREES—THEIR IMPORTANCE— 


SOWING THE SEED. |sown trees. We can tell him how nature sows 
Mr Cotman—When we witness the rapid dimi- | them. ‘The land on which chesnut grows in the 
nution of the primitive forests of New England, and | forest is generally lightand free from grass and 
reflect upon the intense rigor of our winters and| weeds. The fall of the fruit and leaf is about the 
the increasing demands upon our woodlands for | same time, and from beneath its covering of leaves, 
other purposes than that of supplying fuel for an in- | the fruit the net spring sends up a new tree. We 
creasing population, we cannot but be anxious, in| would not, however, recommend this covering of 
behalf of those who are to come after us, as_ to the | leaves in open fields, lest they blow away and leave 
from whence they are to derive one of the most | the fruit bare, or if they remain, they become so 
necessary articles to their comfortable existence— | dry ys to prevent germination. A slight covering 
their timber for fuel and other purposes, We are | of mould must supply their place. 
fully aware that our fears are deemed foolish by| ‘The lamented Judge Buel, whose praise is in 
many, for they point us to our groves, whose “tall | the mouth of all good farmers, and who, though 
old trees” have long since passed away, and to our dead still speaks and must long speak to us by the 
mountains, whose rugged sides and “airy tops” al- | practical precepts he has given, says—(vide N. E. 
most bid defiance to the vandal excursions of the | Farmer, vol. viii, page 164)—“On the 28th of May 
axeman, and exclaim, “the growth is greater than | 1827, I repaired to the banks of the Hudson with 
the consumption.” This however is not the fact; | an assistant, and collected seeds of the soft maple, 
for our groves are hardly sufficient to shield poets | sume species of the elm and of the buttonwood, 
and muses froma summer’s sun, much less to pro- | w! ich were then falling—the latter of the preced- 
tect them from the cold winds of winter, while our | ing year’s growth. They were planted the same 
mountains are literally exhibiting the appearance | day, very thick, in beds ofmould. They immedi- 


good management, of its continuation from self 


of so many mighty Sampsons, shorn of their beau- 
tiful locks, with the Philistines still gathering 
around, to take the last remnant of their strength 
away. 

Weare led to these remarks by an inquiry in 
your paper of October 2d, as to the best manner of 
sowing the seed of forest trees, a process which, if 
successful, we have no doubt may be profitably em- 
ployed in covering many lands which are almost 
valueless for other purposes, with a growth of tim- 
ber, the increase of which would give a rich per 
centage, and in a course of years become valuable 
in itself and when taken off, leave the lands in 
good state for cultivation. 

We know of no better way of aiding nature, than 
by observing her process and conforming our opera- 
tions thereto as nearly as possible. 

Hence when we see a forest spring up and grow 
rapidly, we may well examine the condition of the 
soil in which its rudiment vegetated. 

We find on examination, that trees which spring 
up by fences have the most rapid growth of any in 
open lands. An obvious reason may be offered 
why it isso. Such places are usually the richest 
parts of our fields—quite too much so to allow them 
to be overrun with thorns and thistles, and their 
fertility continues to increase by leaves being de- 
posited beside them, as long as the old fence con- 
tinues. We give one example of a tree—an oak— 
which sprung up on our own premises, and which, 
for our own convenience, we have sawn down since 
the inquiry of your correspondent reached us. On 
examination we found it contained nine cortical lay- 
ers, and was fourteen and a half feethigh. It must 
have originated from an acorn, as there is no simi- 
lar tree in many rods. 


covered, unless the squirrels buried it deep. It had 





/at ly grew and the plants attained some size that 
year. Last week [the article is dated Noy. 28, 
1629,| I transplanted some of the maples for orna- 
mental trees, which were from ten to fourteen feet 

*th. Some of the buttonwoods were ten and the 
‘eeatper seven. This in thirty months from the 
time of pianting the seed.” Judge BY then goes un 
to state his process of planting out three hundred 
more of these trees, which he obtained from “a 
space less than six feet square,” and transplanting 
them at a “space of about four and a half feet,” to 
form a screen onthe side of a field, which in fifteen 
years he supposed would do to cut for fuel, and 
would continue to renew itself fit for the axe, by 
sprouts from the stumps once in fifteen years. He 
also stated that the expense of his trees thus far 
did not exceed $3. 

Your inquirer says that he planted his trees on 
grass land, some of which is dry and solid, the rest 
meadow,—all favorable to the growth of wood, 
large forests having grown there in time back. 


solid ? an event which will take place where long 
cultivation is followed, by the exhaustion of the 
fine vegetable mould, which is important in accele- 
rating the growth of young forest trees. Did not 
his thrifty young trees of natural growth, in the 
north end of the field, start up while the land was 
yet new, perhaps by an old stump, or by an old 
| fence, or did they start up in grass land ? 

| If we wished to plant the seeds of trees of any 
| kind, we should pursue the plan of Judge Buel— 





| prepare us a zeminary of good vegetable mould, of 


such size aa we thought best, then we should gath- 
| er our acorns, chesnuts and walnuts, or other seeds, 


| diately and liberally, broadcast. 








Is it not probable that*his land has become too}, 





we would transplant them—a ceremony which may 
be rapidly passed through, and we should be very 
sanguine of success, This may look to your in- 
quirer like a roundabout way of getling jto the wood, 
hut we would rather take it than to meet with a 
disappointment similar to his, for in this way the 
trees starting from a soil congenial to their habits, 
would be healthy, which would enable them to push 
forth more vigorou.!y in his land, dry and solid, 
than though they had originated there, plants of 
slow and sickly growth. 

Since we are ou the subject of trees, which it 
appears is quitea hobby with us, we ask leave 
again, as a suitable season for the operation is now 
on hand, and as the hurrying season of the farmer 
is past, to call the atlention of your readers to trans- 
planting. Last spring, we all paid our highway 
tax most cheerfully, ia anticipation of smooth roads 
to pass over in our business and pleasure excursions 
during the season. We have been more than com- 
pensated for the few shillings assessed against us, 
by the luxury they fave brought. Vert spring the 
tax must be repeated—it ever has been, and must be 
still, and it will be cheerfully paid as long as good 
roads are in repute. 

We propose another tax or rather a donation, for 
the benefit of ourselves and the traveller, which if 
once well discharged, will need no repetition for 
ages ;—it is nothing Jess than transforming all our 
highways into beautiful avenues. And would each 
town in “ Old Massachusetts” appropriate the same 
amount of labor in effecting this object which 
they have given this year to repair roads, the object 
would be accomplished, and “Old Bay” would set 
an example ty se $e ter States a Yoewas xeproach- 
ful of that whicli Sie set them in the days of the 
Revolution. Weare happy to see that in many 
parts of Berkshire, they are beginning with new 
zeal, especially to fill the greens and vacant places. 
May the work become a contagion, and spread un- 
til it has extended into every lane and by-corner 
of our country. 

Yours, truly, 
Mount Osceola, Nov. 4, 1839. 


W. B. 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


WORCESTER 


Judges of Swine. 


William Lincoln, Worcester, Chairman; Arte- 
mas Lee, Templeton ; Nathaniel Rand, Lancaster ; 
Ebenezer D. Ammidon, Southbridge ; Otis Adams, 
Grafton; Charles Sibley, Barre; Abel Whitney, 
Harvard; Warren Hunt, Douglas. 

REPORT. 

The advancement of the Society in prosperity 
and usefulness may be measured by the progress of 
improvement among the swine. In 1833, twenty- 
seven of the most interesting of all the animal ra- 
ces, graced the festival of the farmers of Worcester ; 
in 1839, eightyone have honored the husbandman’s 
holiday with their presence ;—in 1833, there were 


It must have been slightly | when they fell from the trees, and sow them imme-| only two boars at the show; in 1839, eighteen have 
At a suitabletime ' been present ;—in 1833, six competitors entered in- 
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for 


to the peaceful contest premiums ; in 18:3), 
twentyfour have quietly disputed for prizes and prai- 
ses:—in 1833, two towns of the county were count- 
ed here; in 1839, eleven towns of the common- 
wealth have represented the uncommon-wealth of 
pigs. 

Abel Whit- 
ney, Esq., who was and is 4 “judge of swine,” has 
been absent with the ploughs which he now uses | 
instead of pencils and slate. Had his associates 
been at home in the arithmetic that excellent in- 
structor and ready reckoner im; arted to his pupils, 
the precise relations of the past and the present 
micht have been given. Deprived of his counte- 
nance, the sumcanonly be stated in the simplest 
form. 
as 6 are to 24, and as are to 


Our schoolmaster has been abroad, 


It may be assumed, that as 27 are to $1, and 
li and 18 so were | 
1833 to those of | 
merits of the first | 
fair to the multiplied excellencies of the Jast exhi- 
bition. 
Kighteen boars were in the 


the persons, pigs, and places of 


1839; and so are the v: rious 


pens:—out of the 
pens there were other boars ; but they were not en- 
tered for the premiums they deserved. 

The committee were invited to unite with the 
delegation of the Massachusetts Society for Pro- 
moting Agriculture, in 





bestowing the liberal re- 
wards offered for the encouragement of good breed- 
ing in Worcester county. The honor of the ap- 
pointment was enhanced by the pleasure of being 
aided in the execution of the duty by the Hon. John 
Welles and H, Codiman, Esq., of Boston, and by the 
advice of the Commissioner of Agriculture, learned 
in the laws of the land, 

The equality of excellence of swine produces di- 
versity of opinions of committees. The boar of | 
James H, Clapp, of Belchertown, son of an English | 
noble pig of the Berkshire family, was round and 
square, long and broad, fat and finely formed, of 
high descent and pure blood. The boar of Samuel | 
A. Knox, of Grafton, descended from the same | 
race on the father side, inherited the virtues and \ 





| 


possessed more than the graees of his illustrious | 
ancestors. ‘lheir merits were so nearly balanced, 
that the difference was too fine to be split. Money | 


mn | 
The com- 


may be divided more easily than merit. 
mittee of the State Society, declining to award the 
premium of twenty dollars to either of the comp 
titors when they would have desired if it-had been 
possible, to have given the 
have instructed the 


reward to both, | 
|! report, gat they 
bestow one gratuity of ten dollars on Mr Clapp, 


first 


chairman to 


". : : 4] ‘ é . 
Fine representatives of the four-footed beauties 
In the five 
points of good hogs, the small head, short legs, | ng | 


of Berkshire, were their two aniina's. 


body, broad back and large hams, they were exem- 


ye 1 _— . ? 
plary. ‘T’o these qualifications were added ears as 


silky, eyes as bricht, and faces with smiles as gen- 


tle,as have ever been worn with bristles. ‘The 
early maturity and ready disposition to gain flesh 
completed the character of perfect porkers. It was 


represented that they were small eaters, and that 
their aptitude to fatten was such, that 
almost live without food, and thrive 
than nothing. 


aa 

they couid | 
on little more 
Tha art of eating is coeval with the science of | 
living. Eating is tniform: living is 
has been carried on in many ways. 


various, and | 
Living without | 
work has been popular among all civilized nations : | 
it has not furnished steady employment, and at | 
times has laborious. 


been over 


means has been practised in all ages, but never | 


} ter 


, line. 
} 


ge é | 
Living without | 
5 | 


rose above a mean condition, Living by one’s wits 
has been attempted, but the business has always 
failed for want of capital. Living without eating 
has not been extensively used. ‘lhere is an ancient 
account of a quadruped who was taught the myste- 


iry, but asscon as he acquired it he perished, and 


the secret died with him. Amateurs less gifted 
with legs, have endeavored to revive the discoveries 


of the old world. 





per : ; ay 
of $2 be given to Seth Blanchard, in behalf of the 


Brothers of Harvard; as a slight testimonial of ap- 
+] 

probation for the improvements in good farming 

made by that industrious community. 

The Berkshire boar of Eden Davis, of Webster, 
seeméd to be aristocratic in his He ar- 
rived in a cart drawn by four oxen, and did not 
alight from his carriaye to enter the parlors provid- 


manners. 


While millions of well filled | ed for the pigs with carpets of green turf and wain- 
| pots, steaming as did those of the founders of inde- | scoting of chestnut rails; but this proved to have 


pendence, send up their savory incense at noon- | been owing to the rooms being entirely pre-occu- 


| tide from house and hotel, there are some who drop | pied. 


Mr Davis would benefit agriculture if he 


the solid substance of beef and pork to grasp at the | would allow his pig to continue locomotive, and let 


to cast no shadow in the sunshine. Aged: error 
youthful refinement, like other extremes, have 
held a meeting. The spendthrift of old wasted his 
substance in sumptuous banquets, till necessity com- 


one 
ana 


pelled him to partake of the frugal fare of the swine 
of Palestine. The prodigal of health in modern 


days, returns to the feast on husks, but the swine | 


are not guests at his board, nor do they become 
revellers on the banquet of air. 

It is but too trne, that the manly and vigorous 
appetite of our forefathers, which could compass 


whole hams and sirloins, and disperse who'e fleets | 


of ducks and coveys of fowls, to sustain their ath- 
letic frames and vigorous spirits, has sadly declin- 
ed. The degeneracy of the eating capacities of 
their descendants, has been attributed to the ex- 


cessive cultivation of curls and whiskers, which, by | 


their exuberance, obstruct the mouth, tend to ex- 
haust the vital powers, enéryate digestion, and in- 
fringe the provisions of that great charter of health 
and happiness, the human constitution. 

It is agrecable again to return to the pigs, who 
indulge in no fanciful extravagancies. 

‘The boar of Samuel A. Knox, of Grafton, might 
be mentioned frequently without the repetition of 
his praises exceeding his merits. He came to the 


;age of discretion at six months, two days age. dle} 
| was of the weight of 270 pounds at 9 o’clock this 
imorning, but from the testimony of his rapid in- 


crease in goodness and fatness, may be much heav- 
A slight tint ef the blood of the Mac- 
key breed, mingled by his maternal ancestors with 


How, 


-| the Berkshire, make him more excel in all the stan- 


dard marks of a pig. 


He bore the name of Major, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


j 


| 
} 


and was worthy of that high rank in the infantry | 


His claims to the “five dollar bounty” for 


| services inthe department of national defence, which 


and another of the same amount on Mr Knox. | feeds the valor of the citizen soldier, and invigo- 


rates the right arm of the State by providing ra- 


; tions for its militia, were too strong to be denied, 


und the County Society’s first premium was award- 
ed to, him 
my 


He SceowG pr 


T ’ ° 
ed to Peter Fay;.o 


| flecting shadows of diet, until they become so deli- | him run to every farm which could be reached by a 
} 1 1 od | +) * ; , 
| cate and pale as to have no blush in the shade, and | teaca as strong and well trained as_ that which re- 


joiced in the honor of drawing his pork, It is re- 
commended that the Society bestow a gratuity of 
two dollars to Mr Davis, to be expenced in food and 
lodging for his excellent animal, as a compensa- 
tion for the misfortune of being excluded from his 
proper place 

While the supremacy of the breed of swine from 
Old England has been acknowledged, the claims 
of that of New England origin must not be neg- 
lected. The boar of Marvin Wesson, of Phillips- 
ton, was of the “ Miller’s breed,” and looked as if 
he had taken tolls from the meal of his master, and 
could repay the debt by furnishing him with a mul- 
titude of meals. Itis recommended that a gratuity 
of two dollars be bestowed ona pig having the 
solid and substantial worth of Yankee character. 

Weaned pigs, not less than four in number were 
numerous, with all the premonitory symptoms of 
future excellence. The first premium of six dol- 
lars for the rising generation of swine, is awarded 
to Harvey Dodge, of Sutton, for four Berkshires, 
who promise much to benefit posterity. Seven pigs 
of William Eaton, of Worcester, sturdy New Eng- 
landers, received the second premium of & 

Whenever it is necessary to approach female so- 
ciety, it is proper to preceed with great caution. 
In this opinion the members of the committee, hav- 
ing constituents arouud their firesides to whom they 
are responsible, could not formally concur without 
consultation. 

The sow of Eleazar Porter, of full Berkshire 
blood, brought with her five interesting testimonials 
of her accomplishments in good breeding, in five 
pleas int little pigs. Her own fair face and finely 
rounded form were so satisfactory proofs of the 


> 
de 


| good living of the American Temperance House, 


that the certificate of being kept well at the hotel 
where she resides, was not examined. 

A venerable Berkshire matron of Harvey Dodge, 
of Sutton, appeared ina cart. If there was want 
of room without her carriage, there was no want of 
any thing but room within. Hier narrow pen was 
ornamented with a flourishing family, and this Cor- 


Berkshire boar, of the age of 7 months 9 days, and like the Roman mother, have pointed to her chil- 


ofthe weight of 250 pounds. 


The labors of the committee were not diminish- 


,ed by bestowing two premiums where eighteen 


were merited, ‘lhere remained a crowd of compe- 


litors deserving respectful notice. 


The United Brothers of Harvard, exhibited a 
Berkshire boar, whuse appearance was evidence of 
the success of the society of Shakers in keeping 
every creature connected with them in good condi- 
tion. He carried his notions of neatness and pro- 
priety so far as to decline the exercise of rooting 
lest he should soil the cleanliness of his 
coat. 





dren and exclaimed ‘these are my jewels.” For 
this breeding sow, the second premium of three 
dollars is awarded. 

Massachusetts has encouraged al] that is useful 
and excellent. Her government lias cherished ag- 
riculture by appropriations for societies, by provid- 
ing for careful surveys, by bestowing bounties for 
the production of grain, and by employing first rate 
talent in developing the resources of the soil and 
the best modes of cultivation. Her citizens feed 
improvement as they fatten pork. The ancient 


nice black | commonwealth gathers up precepts and holds out 
The committee recommend that a gratuity practice to teach by examples. 


Great examples 





STA RCO ean seat, RAMP ES 
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and worthy of imitation, were fifteen swine of the 
Old Bay State, from the Lunatic Hospital. The 
principle that all things have beginning, middle, 
and end, has some exceptions: the hogs of Massa- 
chusetts seemed to be without particular beginning 
or end, with nothing middling. They would have 
been cubes of pork if they had not been rounded 
into spheres for the more perfect symmetry. ‘They 


ly endured by witnesses who have been unanswer- 
able in other courts, to Stand committed until! lib- 
erated by the habeas corpus, which enlarges the 

But it 
appeared that for the convenience of travelling, 


body of pork from the prison of the barrel. 
they had packed their heads too de« ply in their 
trunks to be again taken out. The 


the copartnership existing between head and body, 


1: | : 
dissoiution ol 


| A — 

If yesterday had been to-day, or to-day Was to- 

; morrow, the re port of the would 
been more biief;—-in short, if this year had been 

| J 


; next year, the chairman would have had the honor 
to report nothing. 


committee have 


All which is respectfully submitted. 
WILLIAM LINCOLN, Chairman, 


Worcester, Oct. 9, 1839, 


were sober and solid, as all is belonging to the in- by the pressure of rope or the motion of knife, is 

stitution of which they are members. ‘They were not considered agreeable: to have the chief end . , 

bearers of despatches from the Superintendent, com- embalmed in pork must be delightful. While | From the New York Observer 

municating a remarkable instance of resistance to these aniuials remain under the care of Dr Wood- on 

the authority and order of their home. ward, the loss of the extremity is of slight conee-| DR. HUMPHREY'S THOUGHTS ON EDUCA- 
' 


fattest and best of the swine,” 
writes Dr Woodward, in his letter bearing even 
date with these presents, “remain behind. Before 


«Two of the 


they left the sty they manifested repugnance to the | 


exercise of the authority which disturbed their re- 
pose—they were urged to advance till they had 
cleared the pen, when they turned up their noses, 
planted themselves on broad constitutional ground, 
and refused to advance. They were flattered and 
entreated without good effect, and finally were com- 
manded, butto no good purpose. They seemed to 
believe that they had state rights and could nullify 


quence, 
cleaned, repaired, and refurnished, so that they go 
as wel] as new ones, and perhaps the skill which 
exists in that institution, might take down a 
understanding and set upa larger one, 


Dilldil 


It would be impossible in one day to express the 
sentiments of the committee in viewing the congre- 


ration of swine, They can only hope to aceclineate 


the virtues of 81 hogs by appending 81 notes, ex- | 


hibiting portraitures of the manners, morals, feed- 
ine, breeding and fatness of each. 
part abruptly from their friends, they can only state 


At the Hospital, second hand heads are | 
| 


‘ , , 
Compelied to! 


TION, 


Nr h val House &. 


Are they where and what they ought tobe? <A 


| 


ereat deal has been written on this subject, with- 


lina few vears past, and there is 


manifest improvement in school house architecture ; 


in some place 5, a@ 
some thousands of 
within the 
New Y ork, 
further, which are anything but neat, pleasant and 


convenient. I might call them juvenile prisons, if 


| but I suspect that even nov 
be pointed out, 
bounds of New Eneland and 


school houses micht 


to go no 


E the measures of their general government. Their generally —that the boars of Lowell Sibley, of Suat- | — a ae —— — - — “4 
; pride could not be roused by the prospect of seeing (1, half Rosebrook; of Joseph Jepherson, of Norti- miseryss ve air, But whatever - may 5S une, 
B the public, or even by the promise of meeting the bridge, full blood Leicestershire ; of Alfred Mower, let us go and vir . one - them. here it stands, 
i «judges of swine”—nor could their sense of jus-| elena rik: Meckaiin’ Macdine of” aaecee on a burning sand bank, or upon the margin of a 


their wood 
keeping deserved from them cheer‘ul acquiescence 
in the arrangements of the great exhibition, So 
far as their ideas could be understood by those who 
had not studied their language of signs, they did 
not like the law which compelled them to remove 


tice be excited by the argument thot 


' Holman, of Bolton, one 


fourth Mackey and three 
fourths Grass bred; of Lewis Chapin, of Worces 
ter, native born; of John Barnard, of Worcester, 
from the Bigelow stock; of Aaron Howe, of Shrews- 


jbury, half Berkshire and half Leicestershire; of 
| Lovell Southwick, of Sutton, with the Bedford feath- 


dead swainp, because the place is twenty five rods 
and a half nearer the centre of the district, than the 
| fine verdant lawn upon which some of the proprie- 
have it built. 
|around is desolate and forbidding. 


tors were anxious to Every thing 
The school has 


opened for the winter, and the glazier is coming 


4 . 7 4 . . ; } . spol . ha ince s y nae w - 
4 from the places of their business where they had sr: of Eleazar Porter, of Worcester, one: of the | next week tomend the windows; which, ho vever, 
: : lated large personal estates—they regard pod ey ’ iP . “| seems to be a needless expense, as by careful use, 

accumulated large personal € states—they regard- Headless Hogs of the Hospital; of Benjainin P.! Rind : 
1 it as anti-sum and auestioned ti atm to > - oe — ‘| the boys’ hats, which now supply the place of seven 
OF © SF Seen ae si som : the _ Rice of W orce ter, a citizen of New Engl ind > of ’ ts : 
- or i e ’ ester, @ Cilize New iuugiand ; + aan will lan l spring _w here 
as well as the right to enforce such enactment. il clan, ol ated ak ed Mii ien leek sl by nine, will last till spring. A littl wood there 
These bold rebels have been placed inclose con- | oi ae e% '? | is, piled up under the snow; but it is as green as 
These bold rebels have been placed in close con- and of Harvey Dodge, of Sutton, one fourth Berk- | , 
t i ve, , Lut 9 ~ it I a2CTRK- | . 4 ’ , 
ement in the custodv of a faithful keene EE se: La Mage : {a Norwegian pine, and if it were dry, there is no 
5 pores gedee-tgohepyeron dj “ faithful keeper, there to shire and three fourths Grass breed—have failed to} 


remain with no better food than bread and water, 
until they should be converted to non-resistance.— 


| obtain premiums; not by reason of any di 


‘ ‘ in their own merits, but by reason of 1 
Should they continue contumacious, they will be | 


uciency 


lie extraord|- 
7 } c 1 " = : e.3 DP al } - 1 
nary excellence of their successful Berkshire rivals. 


sien of a wood house to shelter it from the weath- 


er, This looks dreary enough, in a sharp winter 
shall find 


imorning, but let us go in; perhaps we 


; . . | Pn tear thar Ligh ga setead A ¢ all seo 
brought to trial at the next December term of the} We must not covet «ur neighbors les agi things better than weexpected. Not atall, Se 
“ag 2 TuUst } Oovetu i oY i 5 roous: ever ; 1) . ‘ : mvs 5 
court, and the painful necessity will exist of inflict | eI 7 ht | aa Are how small the room is, how low the ceiling, how 
: : ir zs aN 4 Fe | member of the society might honestly cesire to have ae . “ss PE ORS ae z 
ing capital punishment for their offences. | ’ 4 badly constructed the stove, or tire place, how high 


It should be remarked, that to drive 
antly is an accomplishment 


a pig pleas- 


as rare as it is elegant. 


This branch of education hes not yet been introduc- | 


ed in the seminaries for instruction ;—it is not 


all the pigs of these gentlemen, and must wish that 
each of them should receive thanks for their exhi- 


bition of fine animals. 


It is necessary to be long when there is no time 


and rickety the slab frames, how 


closely huddled 
tovether the smaller scholars, half roasted on one 
side and half frozen on the other; how awkwardly 


and miserably fitted up the writing desks, how snow- 


taught in the Normal schools. or the colleges of to be short. Far towards the last in the order of | blinding the light for want of curtains to exclude 
aught ! i mai § oOIs, ¢€ > eves oO : “a : se 

7 ‘ . , eports, come the “ Judges {the society and the softer : how—but why sl ke any fur- 
New England—it can only be learned in the uni- | T°? rts, Cx nou quelliladne's.. 3 : : y } d | 1@ | or soften it; how—but why should I go any fur 
trai . eibehit wt swine: in the order of merit the last shduld be first.) thee? If you wis] emai never, ave 
versity of nature. Much mischief and great diver- | Salle a sass -reat—-heifers erac rs <  reangah “ patna to remain lo — hay weal 
sity of practice have resulted from the neglect of'| Bulls are vood—oxen great—hevers grac eful— | earth objection, provide ad you will release me 


the study of the art. Some have ettempted to en- 


tice the pig into the way in which he should go, by 


and all the neat slock in und out of the 


man’s household, elegant and amiable: Hogs are 


husband- 


fiom this carbonic and soporific confinement. 


1 aware, that this may be put down as 


f the moral suasion of meal: if he was of the gentle | ornamental and asofel. ‘hey constitute the beau-) .) extravagant and slanderous ebulition, by some 
8 Berkshire race, he would seriously incline his ear | tf! o! won sah Sct oe Leeeheren of your readers; but if any one can prove to ine 
to an ear of corn, but not unfrequently halted. — | Pace, only wens P yee, ———- _ sublime that there is a grain of carricature in the picture, | 
Others have preferred the coercive process of fast- rom the ridiculous. The swine have stood in the | will reward him handsomely for his trouble. At 





ening the fifteen stranded cord of compulsi yn around 
his nose: if the-pig was “ striped,” he would not 


dignity of conscl us worth while the whole deleva-) 


tion tothe annual county convention of herds and 


has been their consolation | 


fany rate, wne! | had the honor, In successive Win- 


ers, to exercise some of the youthful regiments of 


move an inch on such terms. Neither time nor _— were pen by. It ae -_and L—— counties, in common school 
; place allow the discussion of the comparative ad- “"°C dh eg shaadi gina Preto z se ste | tactics, it was nothing strange to have the necessa- 
vantages of the two modes, or the attempt to recon- ; 5!" that for them ~ of honor was a station repairs put off till the last moment before the 
cile the discordant views in regard to being led or, In a private pig pen. here, surrounded by atten. | nening of the schoo]—n: y, to have the mason 


driven. tive friends, with the affections of those who have | 16 in with his trowe l,and the glazier with his 

Some of the swine who obeyed the summons to fed them and in their turn will be fed by them, and , bits of tin, in the midst of our spelling and 
come from the Hospital, ] ked as if they had for- the endearments of dom aule ’ ircles, supplied with ; to see a hard ‘ in ve up, with the 
gotte n to bring their heads. The omissi n night happiness by the pailful weg x ae ” ay; = “y of gre ’ ul vhat he had pir ked 
have been considered contempt, and to have justified could fill large places in ite, and fill many piates p on his farm in th . s of decay, to mak« 
sentence to a confinement as severe as that recent- °% the hungry in death. 1 for more fall down and rot, against the next 
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season; to go sometimes to the ‘school house in 
the coldest weather, and not find a handful of fire 
or a stick to make it of; to wait and shiver and 
rub the icy fingers of the smaller children, till the 
Jarger boys could go and borrow an axe, and dig 
out and cut an armful, and thaw off the ice, or as 
the case might be, finding no .wood to disinter, to 
dismiss the school till somebody could be put up to 
bring on his load. All this and more I have seen 
and experienced myself; and in districts too, which 
prided themselves in being rather in the fore-ground 
than behind the times. That, however, was a 
great while ago; and school houses, perhaps, may 
be better now; wood may be better, and there 
may be more of it. But how much better? If 
any body will agree to pay me a generous premi- 
um for every school house [ can find answering to 
the above description, I will make a short excursion 
during the next vacation; and in case of failure, I 
will “own beat,” and bear my own expenses. 

It is certain, at any rate, thet our school houses 
in the country are for the most part fitted up with 
less regard to health, convenience, and attractive- 
ness, than any other class of buildings. While 
every man of good judgment, in building his own 
house spends a great deal of time and thought in 
planning other conveniences, he has regard also to 
the health and comfort of his children in the size 
and arrangement of their sleeping rooms. The re- 
flection that it will cost him a few dollars more, to 
give them good than poor accommodations, weighs 
very little with such a father. “What is property 
good for,” he asks, “if itis not to make ourselves 
and our families comfortable? My children will 
never thank me for thrusting them into some bye 
corner, in their tender years, for the sake of leaving 
them a little more to spend after I am gone.” 

Nor is the care of our men of thrift and enter- 
prise confined to their children. It extends to all 
their domestic animals. The farmer will not only 
invite you to look at the good condition of his cat- 
tle and horses, but will show you what pains and 
expense he has been at in the fitting up of sheds, 
racks and stables. The swine, even, proverbially 
bristling and contrary, though they be, must have 
spacious accommodations and warm beds as a mat- 
ter of taste and economy. But when these same 
indulgent fathers and thrifty husbandmen come to 
the matter of their children’s education, they guess 
the old school will do another year. 
a few shingles and some other patching, to be sure, 
but then it looks about as well as it did ten years 
ago, when every body was satisfied. Besides the 
times are hard, and they have just been laying 


out so much money in building or buying land, | nem 


that they have nothing to spare. Some dissent and 
remonstrate ; but this is the voice of the majority, | 
and it prevails. 

Thus the children of the district, (from thirty to 
seventy or eighty in number,) ure compelled to take | 
up with accommodations, in pursuing their studies 
through the long and cold winter, which no one 
would think tolerable any where but in the com- 
mon school—the place of all others, I was going 
to say, which should be made neat, roomy, warm 
and in all respects attractive. There must be new 
stables and new plans and experiments to fatten the 
full-blooded Berkshires, but the old dilapidated 
school-house, is almost too good to be pulled down 
at present. 

Nay more ; I am not afraid to hazard the predic- 
tion, that as the schools open this very season, 
many a master will find that the repairs are not 





It will want | 


¥ 
| 

















completed when he is ready to begin. The stove | 
is not up, or the glass is not set, or the benches are 
not mended, or the wood is so green and wet that 
you might as well undertake to burn salamanders ; 
and that many a teacher wil] also in the course of 
the winter, be lierally frozen out, for two or three 
days at a time, through the neglect of those to 
whom he is obliged to look forthe necessary sup- 

plies of fuel. Now if Iam not entirely mistaken 
in these impressions, is it any wonder that the 


‘be retained on the roots as_ possible. 





children in so many of our common schools do not 


make half the proficiency which might, under bet- ‘they can be. 


ter advantages, be reasonably expected? How 
can they domuch, when they have to burn off the 
ice before they can get at the wood, and it takes 
half the forenoon to warm a space ten feet square, 
nearest to the fire, and the ink freezes in their pens, 
and their feet ache with the cold, and every thing 
in short, is so cheerless and forbidding. 


I do not think myself competent, if I had time, 
to propese the best model for common district 
school houses: and easy as the task may seem, I 
suspect that but very few professed builders have 
studied this simple branch of architecture with very 
much interest or success. Perhaps the reason is, 
that it has hitherto been regarded as of little im- 
portance, But really, I do not know how a man 
of ingenuity and practical good sense, could ren- 
der himself more useful in very considerable sec- 
tions of the country, than by turning his attention 
to the subject, and inducing the friends of common 
schools to build upon such improved plans as would 
commend themselves at once to every eye. In 
this way a great and most beneficial change might 
soon be effected—for I will not believe that the 
majority of parents anywhere, would rest content- 
ed with such unsightly and ill-contrived school 
houses as are now common, even in many parts of 
New England, if there were better models which 
they could be invited to examine. 


I will only, in conclusion, throw out some half 
dozen negatives, leaving the positives in more skil- 
ful hands. 1.—A school house, then, ought never 
to be planted down in an unhealthy or an unpleas- 
ant location. 2.—It ought never to be without a 
spacious wood-house and dry seasoned wood or 
coal, 3.—It ought not to be warmed by a close 
stove. The oxygen and hydrogen are both want- 
ed for respiration, 4.—It ought not to have high 
benches without backs for the martyrdom of abece- 
darians, whose feet cannot reach the floors by ten 
or twelve good inches : and, 5.—The writing desks 
ought not to be so constructed as to disturb the 
whole school, whenever the scholars open and shut 


TRANSPLANTING TREES. 


The planting of trees, either fruit or forest ones, 
| though too much neglected by farmers, is at times 


_practiced by most of them, and should be so con- 


ducted as to not only preserve the tree and prevent 
the entire loss of the labor, but also to afford it the 
best means of a rapid and healthy growth. Trees 
may be transplanted at any time while the sap does 
not flow—a period among deciduous trees marked 
by the fall of the leaf; or from October to April, 
but the time generally chosen is the spring. Con- 
venience, however, should be consulted in this mat- 








In transplanting trees, as much of the dirt should 
This will 
prevent the drying up of the small fibrous roots, 
which are indispensable for the nourishment of the 
tree, and will in part prevent that shock which al] 
plants experience more or less, when removed in- 
to a soil unlike that in which they have grown.— 
The long roots, of course, must be cut off, and in 
fruit trees, those that penctrate directly downwards 
may be spared without danger; but in forest trees 
|the downward shoots should be retained as far as 
It is the custom with many in setting 
out trees, to dig a small hole, but far deeper than 
that in which the tree has formerly stood. Into 
this deep hole the roots are forced by bending, 
twisting and treading, the dead earth is shoveled 


‘in upon them, and the trees are left to their fate. 
| Instead of its being a wonder that many perish un- 


der such treatment, the wonder is that any survive. 

When trees are to be transplanted, the hole for 
the reception of the roots should be broad but not 
deep, as no tree when it is removed should be set 
in the earth more than a few inches deeper than it 
stood before. The vegetable mould and rich earth 
of the surface should be retained for placing on the 
roots of the tree, and if there is a sufficient supply 
of the proper kind, it should be brought for the pur- 
pose. ‘The tree should be removed and placed in 
the spot dug for it with as little disturbance of the 
rootlets as may be, and without any bending or 
bruising of the larger ones. If these are too long, 
they may be cut off, but all should be allowed to 
remain that the pit will receive. After being pla- 
ced, the best earth should be thrown on the roots 
and shaken or gently pressed down till the whole 
are covered, and the hole filled. 

It is necessary that the tree transplanted should 
be kept firm in the earth until the roots have time 
to fix themselves, or it will be liable to be loosened 
and blown over by the winds. To secure it in this 
respect, some have recommended that a stake or 
stakes should be driven into the ground, the top in- 
clining towards the tree, to which the body is to be 
tied. Others, and the practice is generally follow- 
ed among European planters, place three strong 
sticks in a triangle form across the roots of the tree, 
the angles being secured with a stout wood hook 
driven into the ground, and thus all shaking or in- 
jury from winds is averted. McKnight maintained 
that in transplanting trees, the greatest care should 
be taken to give them not only the same kind of 
soil, but the same exposure, and that the side of the 
tree exposed to the sun before planting, should be 
so placed as to receive its most direct rays after- 
wards. 


Evergreens require a different treatment anda 
different time of transplanting from those that shed 
their leaves in the fall. The best season for trans- 
planting such is in the fore part of June, or latter 
part of May, but without some preliminary measures, 
many so removed will perish. It has been recom- 
mended, and the method when tried has proved very 
successful, that some two years before removal, or 
one year at least, that with a sharp spade all the 
surface, and most of the other roots, be cut off at 


i the distance of two or three feet from the tree, and 


that it then be allowed to stand undisturbed till 
wanted for removal, The result will be, that the 
earth near the tree will be filled with abundance of 


ter; as from the full employment of time in the! ‘fine vigorous roots, and if, when taken up, proper 
| precautions are used in lifting it from the bed, it 


spring months, the operation is very hastily and im- | 


perfectly performed, frequently to the injury or loss | 


of the tree. 


may be removed without the least danger, or scarce- 
ily retardation of its growth.— Genesee Farmer. 
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IMPORTANT FACTS. 
We observe with astonishment and regret, the 
conclusive evidence which appears in every direc- 
tion, that the business of agriculture does not re- 
ceive the attention due to it in this country, but it 
is treated with absolute neglect, compared with 
other pursuits. This ought not to be, and the in- 
habitants of this country will yet learn, that they 
have committed a gross error by abandoning the 
cultivation of the soil, for less independant and 
more precarious modes of obtaining a livelihood. 
Who has ever heard of such a state of things as 
now exists here? We have a soil as fertile asany 
that the sun ever shone upon: a country almost 
boundless in extent, and so cheap that any man 
may purchase a farm with the proceeds of a few | 
months labor, yet we are actually importing for | 
consumption, immense quantities of agricultural | 
products from foreign countries! A people thinly | 
scattered over a ]and unequalled in fertility, and ex- | 





haustless in its resources, are buying their bread | cattle during the winter season. 


at enormous prices, from courtries so overburthened 
with inhabitants, that political economists have 








lated to perpetuate the free institutions of our hap- 
py country. The truth of the eloquent panegyrics 
of the ancients upon this employment, may be more 


easily realized here, than in any other country upon | 


earth. Weconfidently hope to see public opinion 
speedily righting itself upen this subject, and to 


find people seeking their permanent interests, and | 
. . . | 
advancing the prosperity and glory of our wide do- 


main, by engaging more generally in this healthful, 
honest and independent business.—V. Y. Sun. 


THE SUGAR BEET. 


The culture of this root has, in many instances, | 
been attended with the most extraordinary success, | 


The Harrisburg Keystone gives in the following 
extract of a letter from Judge Lewis, some impor- 
tant testimony upon the subject: 


“In the month of April last, I planted about an 
acre of sugar beets, for the purpose of feeding the 
The ground con- 
sisted of several patches, some of which had been 
used for potatoes the year before. After it was 


feared that the earth would fail to produce suffi- | Property prepared, deep furrows were run through 


cient to support them. 


Such an extraordinary and | it two feet apart, in which manure was afterwards 


unnatural circumstance should excite attention and | deposited, which was covered by running a furrow 
awaken the inquiry as to its cause. ” each side of the first, and thus forming a small 


The fault, as we have seen, is not in the soil, | 


nor is the country overrun with inhabitants. It is, 
therefore, evident that the cultivation of the soil is 
neglected, otherwise we should be exporting agri- 
cultural products, but it is easier to show the fact, 
that agriculture is neglected, than to find a suffi- 
cient reason for this neglect. We apprehend, how- 
ever, that it will be found to spring ina great 
measure, from the same causes which have produ- 
ced much evil in this country, and the bitter fruits 
of which we are now reaping. ‘The first and chief 
of these causes, is the inordinate thirst for wealth, 
which pervades every class of gociety, and induecs 
men to abandon their legitimdte business to en- 
gage in some wild, hazardous speculation, in the 
hope of becoming suddenly rich. It is also too 
often the case that the farmer becomes tired of the 
moderate and gradual accumulation of property by 
the products of his land, and leaves the cultivation 
of it to engage in the business of commerce or man- 
ufactares. He finds out his egregious mistake 
when it is too late. The property he had accumu- 
lated is often squandered and lost in consequence 
of his ignorance of his new business, and he again 
sighs for the cheerful and independant mode of 
life which he has abandoned, when it is out of his 
power to resume it. We have in our mind num- 
berless instances of this kind, where industrious and 
prosperous farmers have beenlured to their ruin, by 
being induced to lay aside the implements of hus- 
bandry, and engage in the universal scramble after 
sudden wealth. 

There is another great error prevalent upon this 
subject, an‘! that is, the business of agriculture is 
generally looked uponas less respectable than that 
of commerce, manufactures, or the professions ; and 
wealthy farmers, instead of teaching their sons 
their own business, most usually transform them in- 
to merchants, lawyers, doctors or dominees. This 
is all wrong. Agriculture is the very back-bone 
of all business, the mainspring of all wealth, and 
should be regarded as a profession of the highest 
respectability. It gives those engaged in it a feel- 
ing of independence, genuine nobleness without os- 
tentation, honor, honesty, and firmness, well calcu- 


ridge over the manure. Along this the beets were 
| dropped and covered by means of a species of hand 
| drill of my own invention, composed of a piece of 
2 inch plank, about a foot long, inthe shape of a 
triangle, with three old harrow teeth formed like 
small shovels of the proper shape, and a handle of 
about 4 1-2 feet long, with a calibre about the size 
of arifle bore, through which the sesd were made 
to descend into a furrow formed by the front tooth ; 
they were covered by the two hind teeth. The 
seed were deposited in the row about a foot apart, 
On the Ist of Nov. instant, the beets were taken up. 
The product of 440 feet was weighed on the hay 
scales, and amounted to 620 lbs., which, counting 
60 pounds to the bushel, would be 13 1-2 bushels, 
The whole product of the acre at this rate is 13538 
bushels This will ensure me plenty of good milk 
and butter during the winter, and may serve to 
show that the beet is worthy the attention of far- 
mers who have no intention to make sugar. I con- 
sider a bushel of beets nearly equal in value toa 
bushel of oats. 1353 bushels at 30 cents would 
make the yield ofan acre $405 90.” 


As we ourselves dabble a very little in farming, 
we will add the particulars of an experiment of our 
own in raising the sugar beet. 


A patch of three quarters of an acre was twice 
ploughed very deep and very richly manured with 
stable manure, after having been well limed (100 
bushels to the acre) the preceding year. 

The seed was planted by hand in drills, and 
when the plants were up, they were thinned out by 
hand, so as to leave them about a foot apart in the 
drill. 

The ground was kept tolerably free of weeds 
till the plants had obtained a considerable growth, 
after which they were not much attended to, 

The beets were gathered during the first week 
of this month, and the produce was 650 bushels— 
weighing fourteen tons six hundreds! 

The hogs and the cows eat them greedily, either 
raw or boiled. The horses as yet refuse, although 
mixed with meal—or sprinkled with salt—or wheth- 
er raw oF boiled. 

The value, however, of 





these vegetables for 





milch cows is very great. It improves both the 
quantity and quality of the milk, without imparting 
to itany disagreeable flavor,—Albany paper. 





From the American Fermer. 


THE CHINESE TREE CORN, 


! 
Joun 8S. Sxinsen, Esq.—Dear Sir—I purchased 


‘last spring, of Gideon B. Smith, Esq. an ear of the 
above corn which had been grown by Mr Grant 


|Thorburn, of Ilallett’s Cove, New York, a part of 
which I planted in a bed in my garden, and as the 
/success which has attended this experiment may, 
in part, be owing to the preparation of the ground 
and mode of culture, it may be as well to detail it. 

The bed was at first highly manured with fresh 
stable dung, then spaded deep. The ground being 
thus prepared, I had holes dug four feet apart, about 
four inches deep, in each of which I dropped two 
grains of corn, the which I covered with a compost 
of equal parts of spent ashes and rich mould,— 
When the corn first came up it looked yellow, and 
supposing that it might be owing to too much acid- 
ity being in the ground, I sprinkled over each hill 
about halfa gill of equal parts of air-slaked lime 
and plaster of Paris, which I mixed with the soil 
by gently stirring the earth around the plants of 
corn. I subsequently gave it three thorough weed- 
ings and hoeings, taking care each time to make 
my hoe penetrate deeply into the earth, and each 
time increasing the size of the hill around the roots. 
As directed by the notice published by Mr Thor- 
burn, I have suffered the suckers to remain, and 
from the luxuriant appearance of my corn, and its 
prolific yield, I have no doubt he has hit upon the 
right plan of cultivating it. 

Attracted by its fine appearance, I was induced 
a day or two since to go into the patch and count 
the number of ears upon some of the hills. Upon 
one I counted ten, upon another fourteen, and upon 
a third nineteen ears. This, being from two grains 
of corn planted, must be considered a good yield. 

This corn is a pearly white, of the flint variety, 
the ears medium size, and I have no doubt will 
make an excellent crop of corn, It grows to the 
ordinary height, yields a great abundance of fodder, 
and is withal an early corn, having been sufficicnt- 
ly advanced two weeks since, for roasting ears.— 
On strong ground, we] manured, with suitable cul- 
ture, | have no doubt it may be made to yield an 


average acreable product of a hundred bushels, 

By some mistake, two dozen ears of the same 
corn were pulled some days since for table use, and 
I have no hesitation in saying that it is equally as 
swegt as the sugar corn, with this in its favor, that 
the ears are nearly twice the size. 

Whether this corn originated from a few grains 
found in a chest of tea, as asserted by Mr Thorburn, 
|T will not pretend to say ; but of this I am certain: 
| it is a most excellent variety, and is worthy of ex- 
| tensive cultivation. 
| Should this hastily written note be deemed wor- 
‘thy of insertion, you can give it a place, and oblige 
| your obedient servant, 





) EDWARD P. ROBERTS. 
Mulberry Grove, Baltimore Co., July 21, 1839. 


The wool raised in Vermont this year is worth 
| three millions of dollars, estimating it at an ave- 
| rage price of fifty cents a pound, 





| Snow fell to the depth of six inches in the wes- 
| tern part of this State on Thursday last. 
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MATERIALS FOR MANUKE. 

It seems almost a work of supererogation to call the 
attention of farmers to a subject which we have so often 
and strongly urged upon them, es that of increasing 
their manure heap by the collection of every meterial 
to which they can have access. But we shall continue 
tu do it on every occasion when we are likely to get a 


hearing. A continual dropping will wear away a stone ; 


and possibly we may make impression atlast upon some | 


minds that are perhaps a little softer than granite. 

Until the snow comes and the frost: completely locks 
up the ground, materiols may be found in all directions 
and on every farm, which will amply repay the labor of 
collection ; and Isbor at this season can be more easily 
obtained than in many other cases. We are continual- 
ly struck with this fact in our tours through the coun- 
try ; and do not admit that our farmers ought to be sat- 
isfied until they are as frugal and saving and parsimoni- 
ous as the Chinese. 

sy way of illustration we will try to recollect a few 


things which met our observation recently, we shall not | 


say where, on what road or in what neighborhood, lest 
we might sour the milk of some of our good friends. 
We passed in the first place a grove or forest with 
the ground covered with fallen leaves and rotten wood. 
Why might not these have been collected and being de- 
posited under cover, furnish a fine mass of excellent lit- 
ter for the cow and the horse stables, and the sheep 
yards through the winter, from which after being sur- 


charged with the liquids from the barn, they may be ap- | 


plied to the cultivated lands with no small advantage ? 
‘These woods were at the border of an extensive pasture, 
covered with brakes, and sweet fern and bushes; why 
should not all these be cut down and conveyed to the 
manure yarc, where they would soon decay and go in- 
to the genera! receptacle. At one corner of the pasture 
there we found a bog hole full of deep black mud, and 
the borders of which had been enriched for a long time 
by the droppings of the eattle wha had been accustomed 
to resort there for water. Here, said we to ourselves, 
at once is an abundant resource,a mine of wealth which 
cannot be exhausted for years, but which the farmer 
had hardly dreampt of. As we returned to the road we 
passed the remains of the carecase of a dead horse and 
the bones of two or three sheep which had died of ne- 
glect and starvation the preceding winter. There they 
lay bleached by the rainsand winds. Why should they 
not now be collected, bruken by a sledge hammer and 
used upon the land; or rather why should they not 
at first, immediately after death, have been covered so 
as to avoid poisoning the air with their offensive odors ; 
and so that ammoniacal gases might have been collect- 
ed in the soil and thus be saved for the aid of vegeta- 
tion; and indeed so that the whole mass might be re- 
duced to a condition, in which it would furnish a most 
enriching manure, In its present condition it was worth 


nothing, Near the bars at the road side, there was the 


site of anold house, with the cellar walls remaining, | 
part of the chimney standing, and piles of rubbish, mor- 

i > | 
tar, burnt clay, ashes, chips aud innumerable unmen- | 


: ‘ ‘ . } 
tionables, the undisturbed accumulations of years, the | 


growth of the thistles, and hemlock and thorn apple, 
and barn grass upon which demonstrated the richness 
which was underneath. Why was all this neglected ; 
and why was this monument of slovenliness and slug- 


gardliness suffered to remain there year after year, an 
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offence toevery decent tra¥eller and an inexcusable dis- 
grace to its owner, who was probably too muchin a 
hurry to get Lo the shop or the tavern when he went 
from home, to find time to remove it; and when he re- 
turned was not generally in a condition to see whether it 
was there or not. 

We had not gone far, when we met the whole troop 
‘of bristled and long-snouted quadrupeds of this capital 
farmer in full chase in the read, running almost as vio- | 
lently as a herd ofold; mother, grandpapa, and as many 
young ones as stood round the stake of the great Eng- 
} mithfield. Her 


ravenous as wolves. As forany thought of yarding 


ish martyr at they were, lean and 
them, littering them, and making each of them pay reg- 
ularly for his board by the manure which he would make 
and compound—this was a sort of ‘ book farming,’ which 
this skilful gentleman utterly disdained. As we came 


near the house, here was a pile of chips, which had nev- 


| " 
er been turfied over though th roughly rotten at bottoin, 
and though at least ten loads of fine manure might have 


been taken from under them. The front yard too was | 
| ornamented with the droppings of the cows, who were | 
| accustomed to come almost into the entry of the house | 
| to be milked and to Jay in the read at mght, because it | 


was rather too much trouble to yard them at the b irn, 





asthe barshad not only to be taken down but put up 
' 


again twice a day. In passing round the corner of the 
house we came near going over shoes in the drainings 
of the sink, which was pouring out of the house by a} 


short spout directly under the end window, and there | 





they furnished a perfame without charge, excepting | 
pn and then a gentle touch of typhus fever, to the in- 


|mates; no duubtto those to whom use had rendered 
them familiar, quite as agreeable as a cologne bottle. 
| Here too in unmeasured profusion lay bones and rags 
and old hats and chippings of leather and woollen rags 


jand feathers, furnishing a perfect regale to the eye by | 


ja sort of charming Mosaic variety. We are not will- 


ing, however, to quit the premises of this capital far- 
}mer without mentioning an admirable contrivance for 
| cleanliness, for which we should advise him at once to 
secure a patent right, if it were at all an original inven- 
tion. He hada pig-stye in which he in the autumn 
shut up his swine to be fatted after his fashion; anda 


necessary, which for picturesque effect nu dowbt, was 


formed with open boards put in like the slats ofa ve- 


randah, and for modesty’s sake had a door, which was 


never confined by hinges but was made to be placed 
and replaced by lifting, and secured in the inside by a 
billet of wood of the size of a city back-log, and the 
place appeared to be frequented by persons resembling 


Hogarth’s Scotchman, who, poor fellow, supposed the 
holes were made to put his legs down; but the _perfec- 
tion of the whole arrangement consisted in having both 
these places fixed directly over a running stream of wa- 
|ter, where all impurity was at once carried off and the 


} : : 
| most delicate nerves could not be offended. 


Now such is a picture of the carefulness, economy, 
I ; 





and good management in respect to the saving and accu- 


| mulation of materials for enriching their land, we had 
almost said of one half the farmers of Massachusetts.— 
We will not, however, undertake to determine the 
proportion; but only say, let those whom thie coat fits 


H.C. 


| putit on. 


SPECULATION, 





1 


A A : } 
the sober and reflecting part of the community, and can- | 


his word has become absolutely odious to almost al! | 


not sound very melodiously in the ears of many, who 
can lay no claims to being either sober or reflecting. It} 
is no better in general than arrant gambling; and its 


‘ rance or follies or vices of other men. 


' community 
) 


| the property. 


—— 


| : 
trade, and stop the operations of wholesome industry 


A man who lives by speculation entirely, is in gene- 
ral living upon the necessities or weaknesses or igno- 
This is a poor 
trade ; and such men are commonly the curse of the 


sells it to-morrow for twice as muchas he gave. The 
next purchaser gets an advance upon it, and so it passes 
on through successive hands, without any improvement 
of any description whatever being made in it. Now 
who is benefited by such an operation? ‘The commu- 
nity is not, most certainly. 


Aman buys intosome public stock. He to-morrow 
sells his shares to another man atan advance; and so 
it goes on, passing through various hands without any 
change whatever in the property disposed of. Now 


who is benefited by this operation? Certainly not the 


community, for not acent of intrinsic value is added to 


No wealth is created ; and no increased 
value is given tothe property in question by the opera- 
tion, let the transfer ofthe property pass through ever 
so many hands. But there is a serious injury to the 
They 


They induce men to desert 





tite ex- 


community by all such operations, 





travagant expectations. 
their farms and their trades, that by some chance adven- 


ture they may get rich without the slow processes of 


frugality and labor. Successful speculations of this na- 
ture too often ruin the operator himself, either by indu- 
cing him to hazard every thing in a single cast of the 
dia, or hurrying bim on in his miscalled prosperity into 
deeper kinds of gambling, and too often impelling him 
into euvurses of extravagance, luxury, dissipation and 
profligacy, absolutely ruinous and dreadfully fatal. 
H. C. 
THRESHING MACHINE. 

We have seen a Threshing Machine of an improved 
construction, designed to be driven by two men, which 
it is stated will thresh and clean at the same operation, 
from fifty to seventyfive bushels of grain per day. It is 
the invention of a Mr Davenport, of Mount Vernon, 
N.H. 


ported in a one horse wagon. 


Its construction is simple, and it is easily trans- 
We have not seen it in 
operation ; but from inspection there is every reason to 
believe that it will fulfil its promise. The grain is sepa- 
rated from the straw, the straw carried to a convenient 
distance from the machine, and the grain passes imme- 
diately upon the riddles and comes out clean at the bot- 
tom. It is easily placed and worked on a barn floor. 
Its price is sixtyfive dollars, and we believe it can be af- 
forded at least fifteen dollars cheaper than that. It is 
said to have been in operation a year, and is likely to 


H. C. 


prove of great value to the farmer. 





SILK REEL. 


A silk reel ofa simple and beautiful) construction, has 
been made by Dr Deane, of Greenfield, Mass., which at 
least answers the purpose perfectly well, and we know 
uo higher praise that can be asked for it. It can be 
made for six or eight dollars, and will not be encumber- 
ed with a patent right. We shall in a few days have a 
model of it in Boston for the gratification of the inte- 
rested and the curious. 

Labor-saving machines are becoming of great impor- 


tance to the farmer. While almost every thing else is 


| done by machinery, and chickens are hatched in artifi- 


cial ovens by hundreds per day, it is necessary that the 


farmer should avail himself of the mechanical powers 


in nature, to assist and further his operations, ifhe would 


not fallaltogether in the rear of the other useful arts. 


- aie 
The agricultural warehouses and plough manufactories 


tendency is to disturb all the common pursuits of fair | in Boston and Worcester, will show that much has al 


A man buys a piece of land to-day and’ 
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ready been gained in the improvement and construc- | SPLENDID BCLBOUS FLOWER ROOTS 
fast received hy JOSEPH BRECK & CO., from Holland 


tien of implements of husbandry ; but actual attainments 
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PLEASURE OF PARENTAL AFFECTION. 

That man must be unamiable indeed, who does 
not feel the greatest pleasure and delight in be- 
coming the father ef an infant born in holy wed- 
lock. Some there are, however, who know not 
how to appreciate the blessings which Providence 
has bestowed upon them; who receive with cold- 
ness a son’s greeting or a daughter’s kiss ; who 
have principle enough to feed, clothe and educate 
their children, and labor for their provision and 
support; but possess not the affection which turns 
duty into delight; who are surrounded with blos- 
soms, but know not the art of extracting their ex- 
quisite sweets. How different is the effect of 
true parental love, where nature, duty, habit, feel- 
ing, all combine to constitute an affection the pur- 
est, the deepest, the strongest, the most enduring 
and the least exacting of any of which the human 
heart is capable! 

The selfish bachelor may shudder when he 
thinks of the consequences of a family; he may 
picture to himself littered rooms and injured furni- 
ture, imagine the noise and confusion, the expense 
and the cares, from which he is luckily free ; hug 
himself in his solitude, and pity his unfortunate 
neighbor, who has half a dozen squalling children to 
impoverish and trouble him. 

The unfortunate neighbor, however, considers 
himself much more fortunate than the wealthy 
bachelor ; he pities the loneliness of the bachelor’s 
situation, and can never see, without feeling of re- 
gret, rooms where no stray plaything tells of the 
occasional presence of a child, gardens where no 
little footmarks show that there are living creatures 
in the honse. The parent has listened to his heart, 
and from it he has learned a precious secret; he 
can convert noise into harmony, expense into self- 
gratification, and trouble into amusement ; and reaps 
in one day’s intercourse with his family a harvest 
of love and enjoyment, rich enough to repay years 
of toil and care. He eagerly listens on the thresh- 
hold of his door for the boisterous greeting of his 
little ones, feels refreshed by the pattering sound of 
their feet as they hurry to receive his kiss, and, by 
a noisy game at romps with them, drives away the 
cares and perplexities he has experienced in busi- 
ness, and his intercourse with the world. 

Notwithstanding the infinite pains taken to spoil 
nature’s lovely works, there is a principle of resis- 
tance which allows of only partial success; and 
numbers of sweet children exist to delight, and 
soothe, and divert us, when we are wearied or fret- 
ted by grown-up people, and to justify all that has 
been written or said of the charms of childhood. 
It is not only to their parents and near connexions 
that children are interesting and delightful, they 
are general favorites, and their caresses are slight- 
el by none but the strange, the affected, or the 
morose ; statesmer have romped with them, orators 
have told them stories, conquerors have submitted 
to their blows, judges, divines, and philosophers, 
have listened to their prattle and joined in their 
sports. They teach us one blessed, one enviable 





.. art—the art of being happy. Kind nature has 


given to them that useful power of accommodation 
to circumstances which compensates for so many 


* external disadvantages ; and it is only by injudi- 


cious management on the part of parents or others 


‘ who have the care of bringing them up, that the 


art of being happy acquired in their infancy, be- 


|comes lost to them when they arrive at maturity. 
He must be unamiable, indeed, who can contem- 


bols, and observing the gradual opening and ex- 
pansion of their minds, feels a pleasure and delight 
which no language can describe, in the contempla- 
tion that he is their father.—.New York Sun. 

An ANECDOTE—TRUE AND GOOD,—Governor 
Chittenden—the first of the name who filled the 
office of Chief Magistrate of Vermont, had two 
sons, named Martin and Truman. The first of 
these was deemed less brightly endowed by nature 
than the other, and a college education was given 
him to remedy the supposed deficiency. Truman, 
who never lacked in mother wit, was placed upon 
the farm. It chanced one day that the Governor 
had in his barn a calf so little endowed with ani- 
mal instinct, as to be unable to draw sustenance 
from its mother cow; not all the efforts of the 
Governor or his help could make the creature suck. 
‘Truman,’ said his fathes,’ ‘ what shall we do with 
this foolish calf? How shall we learn him to 
suckle?” ‘I don’t know, really, father,’ returned 
the son with the most commendable gravity, ‘ un- 
leas you send him to‘college with Martin.’— Barre 
Gazette. 





Buckwueat Cakes.—As the season has again 
arrived for these delicious cakes, we copy the fol- 
lowing direction for preparing them, which we find 
in an exchange paper, for the ladies. 

‘To three pints of buckwheat flour mixed into a 
batter, add one teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, 
dissolved in water, and one spoonful of tartaric 
acid—dissolved in like manner; first apply the 
carbonate, stir the latter well, and then put in the 
acid—thus the use of yeast is entirely superseded, 
and cakes ‘as light as a feather’ are insured. 
One great advantage is, that the batter is ready for 
baking as soon as it is made. 





A Woman 1n a THousanp.—As we were pas- 
sing down Vine Street, below Tenth, a few days 
since, a horse tied to a post and attached to a 
waggon, became much frightened, reered upon his 
hind legs, and was about to start off amidst a group 
of children in the immediate vicinity. A lady see- 
ing the alarm of the animal, and the peril of the 
children, started forward, seized the reins with both 
hands and drew him forward with such strength, that 
the horse was pulled to the earth and overturned 
on one side, notwithstanding he made strenuous 
efforts to break loose, and dragged the female to 
and fro for several seconds. She retained her hold 
however, until some men in a_ neighboring 
stone-yard eame to her assistance; and thus it is 
probable, that by her presence of mind and nerve, 
she prevented some serious accident. When the 
reins were taken out of herhands, she was so agita- 
ted as:to be nearly unable to stand. She deserves 
no little credit, and may well be described as one in 
a thousand, —Phila. ing. 





PREYrY GOOD, WHETHER TRUE OR NoT.—The 
following is vouched for by the Baltimore Clip- 
per :— 

A Dutchman from the West went tu pay his 
Excellency the President of the United States, a 
visit. He happened to call just as the President 
and four others were sitting downto dine. The 





plate, unmoved, the joys and sports of childhood. 
But the good and amiable man, the tender and af- | 
fectionate parent, in witnessing their infant gam- five calves.” 





President asked him to be seated, at the same time 
inquiring if there was any thing new or strange in 
his country. 

“No I tinks not, except dat one of my cows hash 


“Ah! indeed—and do they all suck at one 
time.” 

“ No gar,” replied the Dutchman; “ four on ’em 
sucks while de tudder lookish on, shusht as I tush.” 

The hint was so significant that a clean plate 
was immediately ordered, and te Dutchman seat- 
ed at the table where he partook of a comfortable 
dinner with his Excellency the President. 











GREEN’S PATENT STRAW CUTTER: 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO. at .the New England Agricul- 
tural Warehouse and Seed Store, Nos. 51 and 52 North Mar- 
ket Street, have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay and 
Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanical principle not before 
applied to any implement for this purpose. The most prom- 
inent effects of this application, and some of the consequent 
peculiarities of the machine are: 

i. So great a reduction of the quantum of power requisite 
to use it, that the strength of a half grown boy is sufficient 
to work it very efficiently. 

2. Witheven this moderate power, it easily cuts two bush- 
els a minute, which is full twice as fast as has been claimed 
by any other machine even when worked by horse or steam 
power. 

3. The knives, owing,to the peculiar manner in whichthey 
cut, require sharpening less often than those of any other 
straw cutter. 

4. The machine is simple in its construction; made and 
put together very strongly. It is therefore not so liable as 
the complicated machines in general use to get out of order. 








WINSHIP’S BRIGHTON NURSERIES, 
AND BOTANIC GARDENS. 


2 Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Creep- 
ie ers, Herbaceous, Perennials, Green Himse 
Plants, &c. 
Orders addressed to Messrs WINSIIIP, 
; Brightou, Mass., will be promptly executed, 
and forwarded to any part of this or other countries. 
April 10. 








ROHAN POTATOES, 
For sale at the New England Agricultural Warehouse and 
Seed Store, No. 52 North Market Street, at $5 per barrel. 
October 16. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Flowering Shrubs, 
Plants, &c. 

The present being the most favorsble season for trans- 
planting all hardy trees and shrubs, we would remind those 
who are in want of Fruit or Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Herbaceous Plants, &c. that we can {vurnish them at short 
notice at nursery prices, well packe. for transportation to 
any part of the country. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

ctober 15. 





MORUS MULTICAULIS. 

6000 Multicaulis from 2 to 4 feet high, wood well ripened; 
now standing in the field on the Jones Place in Angell Street, 
half a mile from the Providenee Market, for sale Le (if ta- 
ken in the field) by JOSEPH STETSON on the premises 
or on application to STIMSON & HODGES. 

Providence, October 23. 


PEAR TREES. 


For sale at the garden of the subscriber a large collectio 
of Standard and Dwarf Pear Trees comprising most of the 
choice varieties of European and Ameriean origin. 

Orders by mail will be immediately answered. 
October 16. ROBERT MANNING. 


DOMESTICATED WILD GEESE. 
Enquire at this office. 








A few pair for sale. 
November 6. 











THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 

Is pubiished every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay withm 
sixty days from the time of subscribing are entitled to a ce- 
duction of 59 cents. 





S 
TUTTLE, DENNETT AND CHISHOLM, PRINTERS, 
17 SGHOUL STREET.....BOSTON 
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